SOUTH AFRICAN PEACE JOURNAL 
Sturge Poorman 


6:25 p.m. - Philadelphia Airport - 4/3/94 - It's hot in here. Maybe it's just 
me. Lot's of people as usual, but not so much variety, as we wait to board 

the plane. I remember the first time I flew overseas back in October '83 out 

of Kennedy Airport. Languages, dress, food, smells. My type was in the minority. 
Here today 95% of the people in this room are just like me! I've been assigned 

a window seat--maybe I'll sleep better there. If I don't that will be OK. I'n 
just going to take one thing at a time and not worry. I do feel at peace about 
what I'm doing. I've been able to read the notes some people from Church sent 
along. When folks talk about me being such a good Christian witness, I get 
nervous. JI know my weaknesses and sins. But I guess any positive Christian 
witness from “earthen vessels" is a good one. One of my concerns is that I've 
lived such a low-key life that any real crisis or threat to my life might "spook" 
me. But if that happens, it happens. I'll learn from it. I can't take myself 
too seriously--either the good part or the bad part. God is the only one to take 
seriously! 


7:30 p.m. - London Heathrow Airport — 4/4/94 - I'm waiting now for the flight to 
Johannesburg. Things are very quiet and peaceful as we watch the sun go down 
over the tail fin of a 747 sitting out in the runway. Today worked out well. 

I got a day room near the airport with some of the money folks had given me so 
that I could get some sleep. It worked! I got about 5 hours! Even last night 
on the plane I slept a whole hour. It was a holiday today in England--Easter 
Monday-- so there were very few people in the motel where I stayed. The bus 
driver and I were alone as he drove me to the motel. He was a 25 year old with 


a heavy cockney accent I found hard to decifer. It was clear that he was politically 


conservative. He didn't want "no folks sitting on their bums collecting free 
money out of his paycheck." He longs for the days of Margaret Thatcher and 
Ronald Reagan. Yet even on his airport bus driver's salary he's been to the 
USA three times in the last four years. That's because he's got a relative in 
the US and they put him up. Still he says things are "too fast" in the U.S. 

He likes the slower pace of the British. My other conversation of any depth 
today was with a woman airport security worker taking the return bus to the 
terminal. I enjoyed talking with her for she took such pride in her work. She 
was glowing about how Heathrow's security standard were so high and that they 
encouraged all the security personnel to be very diligent. And they pay better 
too! I was glad to hear it for there has been a security alert around the 
British airports because of the IRA threats. It's strange--things can look 

so peaceful, but there is always a threat of violence--most everywhere. I'm 
hoping to meet up with some fellow monitors on this flight. About eight or 
nine of our US ones should be on the flight according to my records. I wonder 
if I can pick out the "peacemakers." I wonder if they could pick me out?! 
Perhaps we should look like we're at peace in ourselves. I feel I am right now. 
I've been reading Maya Angelou's Wouldn't Take Nothing for My Journey Now from 
Nancy Thomas and the Henri Nouwen !Gracias!. On to the next step. 


10:30 p.m. - Safari Hotel, Johannesburg — 4/5/94 - Here I am in South Africa! 
This is an older hotel in an older section of Johannesburg. The lobby is small 
and there's not much action here at this time of night. I'm awake because I 
slept this morning and afternoon after getting in. Again, not much sleep on 
the flight. I did see two movies though--Pelican Brief and Mrs. Doubtfire. 

My flying companion was an Air Force officer from Botswana. We had a spare 
seat between us so we shared lying down through the night. He had just been 

in Canada on a vacation. The Botswana military had sent him there for training 
two years ago and he had made some friends~-that's who he had been visiting. 
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He was going back to Gaborone which was to be the next stop after Johannesburg. 
We (six of us monitors on the plane) were met at the airport by the EMPSA people. 
We also met up with a group of six from Norway--all men--two clergy, two police 
supervisors and one military man and one lawyer. They were later greeted by 
their ambassador to South Africa. I wonder if our ambassador knows we are here? 
Anyway, we went by bus to this hotel in downtown Johannesburg where it seems 

as if most of the EMPSA people are staying. Throughout the day the group was 
steadily congregating. There's many from Zimbabwe (7 or 8). I even got to 

speak Shona with them., Also people from Zambia, Malawai and Ghana. The majority 
of us monitors seem/black. There are five African-Americans out of the 20 of us 
from the US. Ten out of our 20 are women. After sleeping this afternoon I went 
out walking with two African-American women from the US--Naima and Dolly. We 
were told not to go out alone and I wasn't sure that the two of them should go 
out together alone. Some Swedish monitors (men) had been mugged here. two weeks 
ago. So I walked with them into a shopping district. The bodyguard, right?! 

I can't say I was completely at ease. We were noticed--by our dress and obvious 
affluence compared to others on the street. This area of Jo-burg is pretty much 
black residential (flats) and commercial (hotels and small shops). The men along 
the way were certainly giving Naima and Dolly a good looking-over. I don't know 
what they thought about me. Cultural situation: On a narrow sidewalk, who moves 
out of the way when three people coming meet three people going? Today's 

answer: "I do!" I did because I always remember how John Joya used to say about 
old Rhodesia that when blacks met whites on the city sidewalks the blacks would 
be expected to step off the curb to let the whites pass unimpeded. So I decided 
that I would be the one to do the stepping aside today. I did this except for 
one woman who moved out into the street so quickly I didn't even get a chance to 
swerve. She was taking no chances with the new system, I guess. Election posters 
are on all the street posts. Mostly ANC, National Party, and Democratic Party. 
One sign: "Only the NP (National Party) can defeat the ANC and Communism." The 
people on the street do not seem to be talking about the elections, but there 

is no question about whether there's a campaign going on. Something in the 
streets I had not seen before: Street corner barbers--with their chairs right 

out in the open. Many eager customers--mostly men. My roommate for the next 

few days while we are getting trained is Wayne Cowan. He's in the Communications 
Department of the United Methodist Church in New York City. He's in his sixties 
with a vast knowledge of peace and human rights issues. He is former editor 

of the magazine Christianity and Crisis. He likes to smoke cigars. My nose 
likes the smell--my throat doesn't; I cough. So I gracefully exited 
the room to take up a writing posture here in the lobby and to try the South 
African phone system with a call home. Some veteran monitors have just come 

into the lobby talking about a bus-burning today. My ears are drawn to their 
story. Whoops, they've gone out again. We're all eager to get more information 
about what we'll be doing--where we'll be going. Natal/KwaZulu is not anyone's 
choice--but there seems to be consensus that we will be placed where God wants 
us. So on to tomorrow! 
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This is the place I came to yesterday morning to type up my fax for sending 

on to the U.S. It's perfectly quiet in here so early in the morning. About 

a half hour ago I went up to the roof to pray. Thoughts: buildings, people 

in them, a city built on the oppression of others. But what city hasn't been? 
People sleeping. . . I'm up pretty high (nine floors) without much of a guardrail. 
I wonder if anyone can see me? Not real easy feeling--bit queasy--but alive! 
Jesus is about people and justice and life and about not feeling real easy 

but queasy and alive! 


So now I go back down to earth--or one floor down at least. Yesterday was 

a hard day for me. It was a South Africa holiday-—-Kreuger Day--remembering one 
of the early white founders of the country. (We probably witnessed the last 
Kreuger Day holiday this country will ever see!) With the holiday my plans 

for a trek to the Post Office with all my Zimbabwean and South African packages 
was thwarted. So instead I went on a long, long walk through the city with 
Marcus--a young Catholic monitor from France and a group of five Kenyan monitors—— 
three men and two women. What disturbed me about our time together was that I 
didn't really like the Kenyans. They were joking around with each other--no 
different really than a bunch of Americans walking through a strange city. But 
I felt like an outsider among them. I ended up talking to Marcus mostly-- 

not like me--especially when there are Africans around. I sensed an arrogance 
in the Kenyans. But why should I expect all Africans to be humble? 


When we got back we spent the rest of the day in briefing sessions with Mary 
Mxadana, the director of EMPSA, and her assistant Maggie Paterson. Both are 
very capable and strong leaders. By now there were about 150 of us gathered. 

As the meeting went on and people asked questions I realized that there were 
probably a lot of these people from Europe, Africa, South America, etc. whose 
personalities rubbed me the wrong way. I had made the stupid, blind assumption 
that because we were all Christians who had responded to a call to serve that 

I would easily get along with everyone! But people were grumping about not 
being able to hear and being too hot and having no circulation in the room. 

One of the problems is that for only about 20% of us is English our first language. 
And we are doing everything in English! In the briefing meeting we got into 
how we'll be deployed. We'll be in teams of four working with one local South 
African coordinator. No team will have two from the same country. Every team 
will have at least one person for whom English is the native language. Each 
team will have at least one woman. Each team will have at least one person 
from the "South"--a euphemism for Africans. They won't divide us up for a few 
days--but logic says that my group will probably consist of me, an African man, 
a European woman, and a European man. This puts me under a bit of pressure 

as I will probably need to be the communicator, chief writer of reports, and 
general leader of whatever group I'm put with. That shouldn't have been a 
surprise. But earlier in the day (before the disappointing walk with Marcus 

and the Kenyans) I'd had a long talk with those veteran monitors I'd overheard 
in the lobby the night before. They were finishing up their six weeks. They'd 
been in Natal--a tough spot. -They had taken one day off in six weeks! Constant 
talking with people--finding out where problems were arising--being present at 
political rallys, community meetings, funerals, etc. Working with police after 
violence erupted, bodies. . ., writing up reports, confrontations, etc. There 
was nothing passive about their work. Whew! So I was mulling over all this, 
thinking of the team I would be on, wondering if I could be as aggressive in 

the keeping of peace and making of peace in tense situations. And then I looked 
around the room. Who of the great mix of people would I even want to work with? 
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It sounds like we will be going to 12 different areas. Each area will have 

five teams of four monitors plus one coordinator. That totals 240. There were 
supposed to be 320! Many have backed out before coming because of the inter- 
national media's portrayal of the violence. The only areas we are going to 

are areas where there has been trouble. Again, looking around the room, we are 
not a bunch of war-hardened freedom fighters. We are a very ordinary looking 
group of international people of different ages, shapes, and experiences. The 
woman sitting next to me was in her early 60's--a former missionary to Venda in 
northern South Africa. She couldn't hear very well--seemed confused about the 
instructions and was somewhat upset that we were not allowed to spend time with 
friends in South Africa. Would she be on my team? The selections, we were told, 
would be made with no input from us. No one could request assignment. Obviously 
some places are more violent than others. The newspaper said yesterday that 
there was no way elections could even be held in KwaZulu! Would we be sent there? 
Yes, said Mary. Unless the government actually called off the elections we 

would be sent there. The chances of going to Natal/KwaZulu are 5 in 12. The 
group is naturally nervous about where each person will be going. The people are 
willing, but I would be lying if I said that we were not afraid. 


My evening meal was with Silonga, a Zimbabwean Catholic man from Bulawayo. We 
talked about getting killed in-the work we were going to do. He said he had 
many people telling him not to go. He is older than me (in his 60's) and does 
not look in real good shape physically. He said he called together his four 
children (he is a widower) to discuss the matter with them. They reminded him 
that he had served longer than anyone on the Catholic Peace and Justice Commission 
in old Rhodesia and in Zimbabwe. To serve on that commission--which was a goad 
in the side of the governments of both Ian Smith and Robert Mugabe--was to put 
your life at risk. So they reminded him that he had been doing this all his life 
and there was no reason he should stop now. This helped him decide to go. He is 
ready to die if that is what God brings. He says if he doesn't do this he could 
just as easily die in his own home. I would like Silonga on my team. He's a 
wise man. He's a brave man. 


From there I went back to my room and went to bed. Reality hit me too hard that 
day. Iwas tired. I couldn't pray. Wayne came in, saw that I was asleep, 

and smoked his cigar in the bathroom. But now he sleeps and I am awake. My 
pen is my cigar. 


Friday, April 8, 1994 - 2:45 p.m. — Safari Hotel 


A later writing today because I spent the morning with Herbert and Alice Chikomo. 
(Note: Herbert was the Senior Pastor at City Presbyterian Church, Harare and 
Sturge was his assistant when we lived in Zimbabwe) Herbert came promptly at 

9:30 a.m. to pick me up. It's about a 20 minute ride out to where they live in 
Bryanston. It's a very affluent suburb of Johannesburg--all white. Herbert 

and Alice live in a town house--three bedrooms with garage. Very well maintained. 
The town house has a residential council that had to vote on whether to let a 
black couple live there. That was four years ago. I don't think that would 
happen today. Alice is homesick for Zimbabwe! They'll be returning to Zimbabwe 
in December when Herbert retires. Herbert's Church in Bryanston is a predominately 
white church with a growing afternoon congregation of black domestic workers. 
Herbert is the assistant, shares worship leadership every week in the morning, 
preaches once a month. He's in charge of the afternoon congregation and preaches 
there every week. He preaches in Zulu with an interpreter who interprets into 
Chichewa for the Malawians. He shares pastoral duties with the senior minister. 
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It was great to see Herbert and Alice again--it had been almost eight years! 

At lunch Herbert prayed for my family, for my security, for courage, and that 

I would be able to do the work I was sent to do. That prayer meant a lot to 

me, for it was a similar prayer at the Baines Avenue manse in Harare, October 
1983, that made me realize that Herbert was a man I could work with--that I 

in fact could minister in Zimbabwe. Now this prayer let me realize that I would 
be able to minister during this time in South Africa. 


Yesterday was a pretty typical day for this week. We spent a lot of time getting 
to know the new people--they are coming in all the time! I had a particularly 
good conversation with a Norwegian police commissioner who is part of the church 
contingent from that country. We talked about gun control. Norwegian police 
officers carry guns, yet they are all trained as expert marksmen. He says 

his country is really very peaceful. It is their history of peace which gives 
them great pride. The USA is seen by Norwegians, he says, as being equally 

as violent as South Africa. It probably is. 


Speaking of guns--we had our first confrontation last night. We were all in 

our small hotel lobby after dinner when a black man (whom we later found to 

have been from Nigeria) ran in demanding money from one of the hotel security 
guards. This guard who was South African yelled for him to get out. A scuffle 
ensued in which each party was reaching for his respective gun (they seem to 

be tucked in pants waistbands here). One of our older monitors intervened, 
calmed them down, and started to mediate. 1 was nearby and listened to the 

give and take--primarily to learn how to deal with this kind of tense situation. 
Neither party really acknowledged knowing anything. Neither wanted the police 
called. The security guard just wanted the Nigerian out! The Nigerian wouldn't 
leave because he said there were people waiting outside to kill him if he didn't 
get his money. It was probably a drug deal gone bad--but nobody mentioned that. 
The mediation went on relatively calmly for about an hour. Our monitor was 
concerned for the life of the Nigerian--even though it was clear that he had 
been up to no good. Evidently the police don't come out at night for things like 
this. Finally the Nigerian got a friend to escort him out into the darkness 
(without his money). The South African guard left him with the warning, "If 

I see you tomorrow, you are finished!" Evaluating the incident, nothing was 
resolved between the two antagonists. But given the fact that there were two 
angry men with guns in the middle of a crowded lobby--a certain peace was main- 
tained. No one was injured. That Nigerians's safety is certainly in question 
over the next few days. But the safety of all of us bystanders was maintained. 
I complimented Karl (from Austria) for his intervention. He admitted it hadn't 
gone real well--but that at least no shots had been fired. Maybe that's as 

good as we can hope for. I hope I'll be able to be as effective as Karl in 

my work. Great resolutions of long standing personal or ethnic conflicts are 
not realistic goals. But peace involves more than just the antagonists in 

this country. We're all potential victims. And all potential victims are in 
need of peace. 


Saturday, April 9 - 3 p.m. - Safari International Hotel 


Well, we know where we're going! I'm off to the Western Transvaal! It's a 
farming--mining territory--the heartland of the white Afrikaaner. Rustenburg 
will be our headquarters and we'll go out from there. The territory takes 

in Mafikeng in Bophuthatswanawhere all the action was a few weeks ago. It 
has since been liberated from the former homeland ruler and is now clearly 
part of South Africa. Things are calm there now. But as our group will 

have five sub-groups, I still may end up there. The main problem in Western 
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Transvaal is farmers restricting their black workers from voting. Many of these 
workers don't even know there is an election. There are election education 
people trying to make contact with these people. There are people from the NP 
and the ANC also trying to make contact. The farmers aren't supposed to prevent 
this. As problems come up, we will step in. Even before the problems come up 
we should be in contact both with the farmers and the campaign workers to let 
everybody know what's happening and how best to facilitate the process. As 
church people we are liable to be more acceptable to the farmers than other 
election related people. Many of these whites are in favor of an independent 
"“volkstaadt"--a white country carved out of South Africa. These whites are not 
even in favor of the National Party of DeKlerk or the new white Freedom Front 
Party. So we will have to tred carefully with them. The most right wing of 
them have a lot of weapons and say they will fight to the death to avoid blacks 
ruling over them. Prayer for heart-softening is needed. The image the world 
has of these people is those three men in the blue Mercedes who were killed by 
Bophuthatswana police in execution style. These whites are also mostly church 
people! We want to convey to them that we want to ensure everyones peace for 
the sake of Christ. But any denying people of the right to vote is not a nego- 
tiable. The vote will happen! We are for justice as well as peace. Sometimes 
they collide--as on the cross where there was no other way. 


There has been great excitement around here since we've found out where we're 
going. No one seems too nervous. Some are disappointed about where they are 
going. I'm not. I believe I'll be able to communicate with the Afrikaaners-—- 
even though I must admit they are not my most favorite people. The variety 

of people around the hotel now that everyone has arrived is absolutely incredible! 
Last night I had dinner with a man and woman from Togo. Strong Christians-—— 
Catholic. They were very aware of world affairs and of God's movement in South 
Africa as the people have pushed toward a more just society. Then I went over 

to a table for coffee with a man from Namibia, a woman from Germany, and a 

woman from Brazil. Talk about horizons being broadened! The Christian commitment 
seems to vary among us. The Africans seem to be very vocal about their faith-——- 
its expression comes easy within their conversations. Europeans rarely mention 
it. Verbalizing about faith issues seems a bit easier for Americans than 
Europeans but there is still some embarrassment among us when talking openly 
about Christ. TI think it has to do with words and how they are perceived by 
others. We don't want to be misunderstood--misinterpreted. The Africans don't 
seem to worry about that. The other amazing thing is that all these people 

speak English. What a wonderful thing that is for me--God's grace really. Our 
one common language is the only language I speak! It's humbling. . . 


Today I went out into the city with Karl from Austria. He's a pastor in his 
60's--has spent most of his life doing lay training for churches in Cameroon and 
Ghana. .We talked about how to open the doors of faith to people in a variety of 
cultures and situations. He is well grounded in doctrine and has taught in 
seminaries in Austria. Yet he feels doctrine restricts the full expression of 
faith to people “for whom doctrine makes no sense. He sees the Bible as Word of 
God to be flexible and applicable to a wide range of cultural situations. What— 
ever works in opening up someone to the Gospel, Karl feels, should be used--even 
if it involves risk. That risk might be doctrinal purity, it might be personal 
safety. Weedless to say he's had his share of run-ins with the Lutheran 
authorities in his country. But I have learned from him already. 


I'm out of paper in this notebook--this thing is going to have to be edited. 
The prayer list came from the Phoenixville Church yesterday. What an encouragement 
to see all those names. I'11 call home tonight. 
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Sunday; April 10 = A group of us went to church in Soweto today. We had the choice 
of an Anglican or a Methodist Church. A bus took us in. I chose the Methodist 
one. The language of the service was Xhosa and Sotho. But everything was interpreted-- 
most likely because of us, the guests. There were probably 20 of us from about 

12 different countries who attended the Methodist Church. There was, of course, 
lots of singing. I was a little frustrated because I was one of those who couldn't 
get near a hymnbook (Note: If it is like in Zimbabwe, many of the churches don't 
have pew hymnbooks. Peoplé-purchase their own hymnbooks and bring them with them 
to worship each week.) They sang in both of the African languages, had us all 
introduce ourselves, and made us feel very welcome. Some differences from Zimbabwe 
services: no drums, no rattles! The South African melodies also have more of a 
mournful sound to them--not as much staccato as in Zim music. The women all wore 
head coverings--either a black beret or a traditional scarf. The men wore suits. 
The children had very fancy clothes--much like an urban black church in the U.S. 
The prayers were sad because they were praying for families who had lost loved 

ones in the battle at the ANC building two weeks ago. Also mentioned was the son 
of a church member. He had been killed last night in Soweto. It was sad, yet 

it seemed like these things were happening every week in the lives of these people. 
The minister said we don't know when our time will come so we better be doing Christ's 
will until that time comes. The part of the service that was the most meaningful 
to me was when the minister permitted open prayer. He prayed aloud and asked 
everyone to also pray aloud in their own language. With Xhosa and Sotho and 

the nine or ten languages of our group all going on at the same time it sounded 
more Pentecostal in the true sense of the word than any of the Pentecostal services 
I have attended. At the end of the service we all greeted each other, but in 

a more disorganized way than in Zimbabwe. One man, a leader in the church, blessed 
me and prayed for the power for me to do God's work. He thanked me and asked that 
God would keep me safe. The people, both white and black, do seem genuinely 
appreciative af our coming to South Africa. One German monitor who has a lot of 
experience in ecumenical work made the comment to me that this gathering of a 

work force of 300 people from 25 different nations is something quite unparalleled 
in the ecumenical movement. Three things made me cry today: that statement by the 
German monitor, the blessing given me in the Methodist Church and the praying 
together in tongues. I wonder if others were crying also. 


After we got out of church a political rally was beginning right next door at the 
Soweto stadium (kind of like Rufaro in Mbare, Zimbabwe). It was an ANC rally 
remembering the assasination one year ago of Chris Hani, probably the second 

most respected party member at the time of his death. Some of our group went. 

I did not. I didn't want to go to the rally just to say I had been there. [I 
wouldn't have been there as a monitor, but only as a spectator. I didn't feel 
called to go. It was exciting though. As we were waiting on the bus to return 

to the hotel, ANC marchers with that high stepping jog were moving into the stadium. 
Army vehicles were roaming all around, shots were being fired into the air by 
marchers. There were no Inkatha or Zulus around so things seemed to be pretty 
peaceful, but at those things anything can happen. I will save those days of 
attending rallies for when I am called to act as a peacemaker. But...I am getting 
familiar with gunfire! 


I'll fax this off to you tonight. Mary has just about started preaching at Phoenix- 
ville by now. I have been praying for her. Tell Garth I'm going to try to get 

an election poster of Mandela and the ANC for him. I1'11 try to get Aaron something 
from the Zulus. My purpose in this trip will not be gift buying or picture taking-- 
people will just have to be satisfied with my stories. 


if Also: Our friend Margaret who lives in South Africa phoned. She is very pleased 
PF that Sturge has been placed in Rustenberg--the Western Transvaal. She feels Sturge's 
Cr gifts of bridge building and one-on-one reasoning will be well used there. She 
is eager for him to get out of the section of Jo-burg where the hotel is. She 
likens that section to Harlen. 
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Much has gone on since Sunday afternoon when I last wrote. Deployments have 
been changed, representatives from the African nations have serious grievances, 
and there has been a general atmosphere of confusion and disunity among us. 
First, for reasons that were not quite clear to us, a whole group of people, 
myself included, were switched into a new deployment area. I am now going to 
the Ciskei/Border area. (Border is an area around the former border of the 
white settlements and the African tribal areas in the Eastern Cape Province 
near the Indian Ocean.) This transfer put me off a bit since it had taken all ny 
energies in getting psyched up for Western Transvaal. I had talked with most 
of my Western Transvaal co-monitors and was ready. Then yesterday morning, 
boom, I was changed. Since all the members of our new group had also been 
switched, we were all disoriented in our first meeting together. My primary 
group of four is made up of Jane, a British lawyer; Jan, a man who is a retired 
teacher from the Netherlands and had done mission work in Zaire; Elizabeth, 

an ecumenical church leader in the former East Germany, and me. It looks like 
the only African in our group will be our local co-ordinator. Some people in 
the overall EMPSA group have been chosen by humanitarian agencies and are 

not from church agencies. Jane from England is one of those. She in fact is 
an atheist, with very little church experience in her background. She says 

she feels a little out of place among all these Christians. She is a public 
defender for the poor in London and has been committed to issues of justice 

for the oppressed all her life. I think we will be able to work well together. 
It is sad though that we will not have Christ in common. 


Let me explain the dissatisfaction of those from the African nations who are 

here with us. They were chosen by their respective National Gouncils of Ghurches. 

Generally they were told by their leaders that once they got to Johannesburg 

they "would be taken care of" regarding their needs. Those of us from developed 

nations were told to raise our own money through church agencies in our own 

countries. So the Africans came with no money. The rest of us came with money. 

You can see the problem developing. . . At the hotel where we are all staying 

the rooms are paid for by EMPSA. Those of us from developed nations pay for 

our meals, which we often eat at local restaurants, which are cheaper than at 

the hotel. The Africans, with no cash, have to eat at the hotel--which EMPSA 

does pay for. The Africans had expected cash for their expenses like the rest 

of us. As a result an unintentional separation has occurred. We have much 

more flexibility to come and go, to buy or not to buy, than they. They are also 

not clear about their insurance. We are insured by our own home insurance plans. 

They do not have plans which are operational in South Africa. Now that we are 

ready to leave, EMPSA has told the Africans they will give them 45 Rand a day 

for expenses. Most of the rest of us have more than that at our daily disposal. 

Many of the Europeans and Americans are surprisingly not sympathetic to the cause 

of the Africans. It's true most of us are living here on less than 45 Rand a 

day--but we have the flexibility to do so because we have money in our pockets 

in excess of 45 Rand a day! The Africans are most upset that their home countries 
hadn't informed them about the arrangements they would encounter here. 


They are also upset with EMPSA because they haven't taken seriously the disparities. = 


The Africans have decided they are not getting on the bus until the issues are 
resolved! This morning there was even the threat of a "strike" if these concerns 
were not taken seriously. As it turned out, The World Council of Churches is 
trying to come up with some extra money. If we had had time to deal with this 
before the day of departure (today) I'm sure the group could have even pooled 
resources to equalize the situation. But this all came to a head one hour before 
the first buses were to depart. As it is now the Africans are staying behind 
until tomorrow when, it is hoped, all will be resolved. As a large group of 
Christians we did not do well on this one. Satan's success can often be pre- 
dicted when we are dealing with money issues. 
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Last night Beyers Naude, a legendary figure in the Christian anti-apartheid 
movement, spoke to us, He had left the White Dutch Reformed Church to become 
a pastor in the Black Dutch Reformed Church many years ago. He is an inter- 
national figure who has often been banned by the government and who has worked 
tirelessly for the past 35 years against the system of racial separation. He 
is hopeful about the coming elections. He is also realistic. He thanked us 
for putting ourselves on the line in what is still an unpredictable situation 
and promised support from South African churches if and when our respective 
countries need such help. It may be needed--even in the United States. 


We had a prayer service last night before we went to bed. It was good. Because 
of the diversity of Christian traditions represented here, it has been hard 

to come up with worship experiences. This was a service where we expressed 

to God our anxieties and asked for God's strength. The prayers offered in 
French were to me especially beautiful. They were as music to God in a language 
I did not know but in a language I knew to be prayer. I do need the body. 

To me the language doesn't matter, nor the music, or the setting--just the 
people offering together their hearts to God. And after a day of increasing 
tensions among us, we were given Christ's peace. 
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April 14, 1994 - 9 a.m. - Palotti Retreat Center, Queenstown 


If you want to be in control of your life, South Africa is not a place to be. 

The two groups of monitors having to travel the greatest distances to their 
deployment were our group going to Ciskei/Border and the group going to Transkei. 
We had hoped to get on the bus early in the morning for the 12 hour trip. The 
day we were to leave we were told that it would be too dangerous for us to leave 
in the morning, for we would then arrive in the evening when it would be dangerous 
in our territories. So we left at 9 p.m.! The only thing more uncomfortable than 
being cramped up all night in an airplane is being cramped up all night in a bus. 
The only saving grace was the sunrise over the vast farmlands and mountains of the 
Eastern Cape. Tired and ragged the two large groups (45 of us) arrived in King 
William's Town at 10 a.m. yesterday.We took an hour getting lost around the 
capital city of Ciskei., Bisho, ’ Cisket 

is a former homeland which has just recently (two weeks ago) relinquished power 
back to South Africa and its Transitional Executive Committee. Bisho is the 

site of a massacre one year ago. A large group of people opposed to the puppet 
president at the time marched on the capital. The soliders guarding it were 
drunk. One dozed off with his hand on the trigger. The gun went off, other 
soliders paniced, grenades were thrown, and 35 were killed. But that was last 
year. Now the area of Ciskei and its capital are fully part of South Africa 

and are governed by a black Presbyterian minister and a white former diplomat. 

I thought maybe our small team would be stationed there in Bisho, but it was 

not to be. From King William's Town (15 minutes from Bisho) our group was sent 
to Queenstown--one and a half hours away. Elizabeth, Jan, Jane and I left with 
Alex, our local coordinator. lex is a Xhosa man in his 30's, a Christian 

from a local United Church of/ HSS ESS Ri ng near Kings William's Town and 
is only able to come home on weekends. He has an eight year old son whom the 
neighbors watch while Alex is doing his work with us monitors. 


Alex brought us to where we'll be staying. It is the Palotti Retreat Center 
(Box 310, Queenstown 5320, South Africa; Fax: 011-27-4513319; Phone: 011-27- 
4513814) run by the Palotti order of the Roman Catholic Church. It is very 
beautiful and peaceful here--quite a contrast from the tension and uncertainty 
of the surrounding area. There are just a few small buildings here surrounded 
by the magnificant panorama of mountains and fields. We are 15 km from Queens- 
town. The sky at night is absolutely breathtaking! It is as if every star that 
was ever created is revealing its glory just for us. Yes, we do have to watch 
out for snakes, but they too have their glory--from a distance. 


Our work today has to do with getting to know the local political leaders and 
anticipating possible problems relating to a rally to be held this evening by 
the Freedom Front. The Freedom Front is an all white party who has registered 
for the elections. They desire the races to maintain their identities. They 
would hope to set-up a distinct white state within the new South Africa. Their 
rally is to be held at City Hall this evening. Since 90% of the people around 
here are black, some trouble should be anticipated. Our job is to talk to all 
sides, make them aware of possible problems, so that precautions and strategies 
can be established before the rally and any counter-demonstrations begin. We 
cannot prevent the rally. Nor can we prevent the counter-demonstrations. But 
we will try to make contact with enough people so that these can be done peace— 
fully. We must also notice whether any intimidation is taking place. Intimida- 
tion is illegal according to the election code. We must report any such 
instances to the Independent Electoral Commission. 


As I see it, Peacemaking for Christ will take place around the central areas. 
The first is the obvious one. Helping people during a tense time to maintain 
communication with one another and thus enhance the possibilities of peace. 
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The second is more subtle. That is to maintain peace among our group, that we 
may be able to present a united witness for Christ in how we relate to each 
other, in how we love each other. This may be the more difficult task. We 
come from five different countries, speak four different languages, four of 
us are Christians, one is not. Our agendas for peace all seem quite different. 
Elizabeth comes from a life spent almost entirely in a communist country--East 
Germany. Her witness has been as a minority Christian seeking to make peace 
with an atheist government. Jane from England, an atheist herself, has a tre- 
mendous burden for justice and has dedicated her life to the legal eee 
of the oppressed. She is on God's side. Her driv to, right wron ill 
be hard ie her even to attend tonight's vally/™® ch She de Gets Aho aecigtest, 
part of the order of Christian Brothers. He is a peaceful, tolerant man, but 
does net want us to go beyond our "job description" in our efforts to make peace. 
Alex, our Xhosa coordinator, may feel over his head with this group of peace- 
mongering intellectuals. But he will be the key to our group's ability to be 
at peace among ourselves. He reminds us where we are, and why we are. It is 
his country where the peace is needed. Our agendas need to reflect more of 
his agenda if we are to be at peace. We are ready to go out now. May the God 
of peace go with us in the power of the Holy Spirit. 


For the Perspective. . . FROM SOUTH AFRICA: 


Since many of you are probably unclear on exactly the type of things I am doing 
as a church peace monitor here, I will try to give you a brief description. An 
international team of five of us goes out every day into the towns and rural areas 
of the eastern Cape province around the former homelands of Ciskei and Transkei. 
Our territory covers an area the size of southeastern Pennsylvania. We speak 
to leaders of the various political parties (there are 18 parties involved in 
the national election). We find out from them their plans for rallys, demon- 
strations, recruitment, and voter education. We listen to them about complaints 
they might have concerning intimidation from other parties or unfair treatment 
by the police. We are also in constant contact with the police, making sure 

as much as possible that everyone knows what is planned and our perceptions of 
possible problems. We have to listen very carefully. We then attend every 
rally or meeting, providing a presence for peace (our bright blue uniforms with 
a cross on them really do help!) If we see irregularities we report them to 

the Independent Electoral Commission. In some cases we have to mediate. Yes-— 
terday two of us had to negotiate with the police and a group of ANC marchers. 
The police, about 20 strong and armed with shotguns, had told the ANC people 
they could not march into town as it would be an illegal march. The police were 
correct for the ANC had not made proper arrangements. We negotiated with both 
parties and an agreement was made that the ANC could campaign in town later in 
the afternoon, but with no marching, singing or disruption of traffic. They 
could hand out literature and speak with whomever they wanted. They asked for 
50 people--the police agreed. The marchers dispersed, the police dispersed. 

We felt some peace had been gained. 


The South African people are peaceful people. The police themselves genuinely 
want peace and are willing to listen and make adjustments. But tensions caused 
by the centuries of oppression in this land are right at the surface wherever 
anything like politics is involved. We're in an election campaign. Politics 
has to be discussed openly with differences clearly aired. We can be of help. 
Everyone knows we are a church group and we are respected because of that. 


Sometimes I get the feeling that if there just didn't have to be an election, 
things would be so peaceful here. But that is the kind of peace that divides and 
suppresses. The peace that South Africans are now seeking is much harder work. 
It is very painful. As Christian peacemakers our vision is shalom, our reality 
is the cross. 
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Sunday morning, April 17 -- Palotti Retreat Center 


We've been at our work for three days now and, except for that Perspective 
article, I haven't really written down much. So--here goes! 


We've been working about 12 hour days. We eat breakfast with the folks at 

the Retreat Center--three priests (two of whom are Palotti Brothers) and three 
carpenters who are working there. We get off by eight and go into town 

which is about ten minutes away. The beauty, as I have said, is magnificent. 

In town we have our office at the Presbyterian Church. This in itself is God's 
working because for the first day we had no place in town to phone or to organize 
our strategies. I suggested we try the Presbyterian Church since I had been 

a member of the denomination when I was in Zimbabwe. We ended up finding the 
pastor's house, then finally tracking him down. He was more than gracious, said 
we could use his office anytime. He's letting us use the church phone without 
charge! Our group was overjoyed as the EMPSA headquarters had not been able 

to provide us with a phone. Providentially the pastor is Ian Hawkridge, the 

son of John Hawkridge. It was John Hawkridge's moderatorial address, reprinted 
in the Monday Morning magazine in February 1982, that was the source of my clear 
"Macedonian call" to ministry in southern Africa! 


So we make our phone contacts in the morning starting at 8 a.m. People here 
get started early. After phoning different political parties to set-up meetings 
we make our rounds. A typical meeting would be one like we had with the PAC. 
The five of us walked in to their office on the second floor of a local shop 
in Queenstown. In the office were about ten young black men and one older 

man who was the leader. After the formal introductions we asked them if they 
were experiencing any difficulties or irregularities with their campaigning 
process. They were complaining that the press was treating them unfairly, that 
the UN and the Electoral Commission (IEC) were biased towards other parties, 
and that the ANC was speaking lies about them. But they had no clear evidence 
to back up their allegations. We sensed they were suspicious of us as well. 
The PAC has been the most anti-white party involved. Only recently have they 
backed off from violence and registered for the election. The slogan of ANLA, 
their military wing has been "One settler, one bullet." Our EMPSA coordinator, 
Alex, was getting a bit nervous for he sensed that they knew his sympathies 
were with ANC. We encouraged them to call us with any information about their 
rallys and if they had specific complaints which we could follow up with the 
authorities. Amazingly they did--the next day--informing us of a meeting in 
an outlying rural area which nobody else seemed to know about. Some of us 
joked that it might be a trap, but we went out there anyway. It turns out it 
was legitimate but that the meeting could not take place because no one had 
told the people in the community that it was going to happen! The only people 
that showed up were us and the PAC leader. At least he saw we had responded 

to his request. 


We also do a lot of talking with police officials. They are always very polite 
and very white. The commanders are intelligent men with a good bit of savy. 

They are glad that we are here. There seems to be a fear among them that when 
trouble erupts, police get a bad rap. They feel the more monitors there are 
around the less chance there is for violence and the less chance there is to 
accuse the police because of all the impartial witnesses. They are most 

worried about what will happen after the election. This involves both post- 
election violence and post-election job security. Speaking of after the election, 
there has been a rush on the markets by the white community, stockpiling goods 
for the days beyond. We had all heard about this and asked Tan, the Presbyterian 
pastor, what he thought. His perception is that the whites are not so much 
worried about violence and chaos after the election. They are worried that 
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Sunday morning, April 17 (continued) 


after the ANC wins the celebrations will go on so long that nobody will do any 
work for weeks. Since the economy depends on black workers they figure the 
shops will run out of goods and will have a hard time replacing goods. Celebra- 
tion is certainly a better scenario than violence. Alex doesn't think this 
extended celebration will happen because people need their pay. 


Next, the rallys and political meetings. We go to three or four every day. The 
crowds range from 2 to 250. The ANC ones are the most lively. They are like 
church services with lots of singing and music. There has been no violence at 
any of them. The two largest ones we have been to have been in the colored 
area of Queenstown (Victoria Park) and in the township of Sinakhu, a black 
township about two hours to the north. The people are friendly, there is lots 
of shouting and singing about Mandela and Oliver Tambo. Young men are in the 
majority, but there are an almost equal number of women present. Interestingly, 
the meetings always open with prayer. After the singing and dancing (we of 
course can not take part or even tap our feet) the candidate speaks. The 
candidate is usually someone who is older, and has been a part of the struggle 
from the early days. Most have spent time in prison under the white government 
and have trained in the ANC military in the surrounding African countries. 

The candidate yesterday had fought with the liberation army against the Ian 
Smith government in Rhodesia. They are not firey speakers, much less emotional 
than an average African pastor. They speak about the programs of the ANC and 
then answer questions. The questions asked are good ones, dealing with real 
concerns about jobs, housing, violence, and family relationships. The only 
thing about the ANC rallys that could make one nervous is the “tcoyi-toying". 
That's the high-stepping dance-like march that you have seen on the TV news. 
The singing that goes along with it is very loud and somewhat militant. Tt..s 
done mostly by young men. It can be intimidating. It was such "toy-toying" 
that led to the one incident we have had which had the potential for violence 
(1 spoke briefly about this in the Perspective): 


Alex, Jan (the Christian brother from the Netherlands) and I went out to monitor 
the National Party campaign in Tarkestad, a farming community 25 minutes away. 
We were met by five NP vehicles zooming out of the black township. They stopped 
and said they had been campaigning (this is DeKlerk's party, remember) and 
noticed a group of ANC people gathering and "toyi-toying". So they had left 

and were heading to the colored community. We followed them. Their campaign 
consisted of stops in open areas, loud African music with traditional dancers, 
employed, I believe, by the party, and short speeches. These attract a good 
many people. In this community it was especially so since the colored people 
are more sympathetic to the NP than to the ANC whom they consider to be an all 
black party. In the middle of these stops the NP security man told me that 

the ANC marchers were coming toward them from the township and that the police 
had set up a roadblock. He thought the police could use our help. We quickly 
went to the intersection where, sure enough, the ANC and the police were involved 
in something of a confrontation. Alex and I mediated. The police were in full 
force with guns. They were stalling the ANC until the NP got out of town. They 
were also refusing to let the ANC go into the white part of town. We negotiated 
that the ANC could go into the colored area after the NP left (which the NP did, 
zooming out in their vehicles as we spoke). The police also agreed to let the 
ANC go into the white area later in the afternoon, but without marching or toyi- 
toying. Everybody agreed and the incident was diffused. Since Alex spoke the 
Xhosa language, negotiation was easy. But previously the white Afrikaaner 
police commander and the black ANC Xhosa speaker had not been communicating 

very well--I wonder why?. . . The police thanked us, the ANC thanked us. But 

I noticed the only ones that had seemed really worried were the police. The guns 
the police had been holding didn't seem to have phased the ANC marchers. 
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The unpredictability of events is for me rather refreshing, in a strange sort of 
way. We drive 45 minutes to a rally. It may happen, it may not. If not, we 

get to talk to the people in these often very small and remote communities. They 
all know about the elections and are familiar with the various parties. They 

are also aware of world events as Elisabeth asked some of the youth what they 
knew about her country of Germany. They were up-to-date about the reunion 

and about the cities of Bonn and Berlin. That kind of contact is the fun part 

of the work. Oh, that Freedom Front (white party) rally that we had been worried 
about never really got off the ground. Only two people showed up--pius the 
speakers and us. There doesn't seem to be much support for that group around 
here. 


Today, Sunday, we had a late breakfast and went to church in the morning. Jan, 
Brother Herman from the farm here, and two EMPSA people from another team went 
to the Catholic Church in the black area. Since Ian had let us use his church 

I wanted to be supportive. So I went there to the Presbyterian Church in town 
with Alex, Elisabeth, and Benjamin, A Ghanian from the other team. It turns 

out Benjamin is a friend of Brenda Harcourt's. Brenda is the one from our Pres- 
bytery who will be leading the youth work group in Ghana this summer. They 
will get to meet Benjamin--quite amazing--you should tell Chris. Also I don't 
know if I mentioned that Jan, my team member from the Netherlands is a close 
friend of David and Polly Miller's. Maybe it's just that people who work in 
Africa know Africans and others who work in Africa. Still, it's very comforting 
and gives me a real sense of connection with the world Christian community. 


The attendance at worship was low as it was still holiday time and most white 
folks hadn't returned from holiday. It was, as we knew, a predominately white 
church. It was much like the Hatfield Church in Zimbabwe. Scripture songs and 
choruses were sung in good number. Jan accompanies on an electric guitar. 

He has a wonderful voice. It was a good service. I needed the prayer support 
especially. Elisabeth appreciated the worship. I'm not sure about Alex. It 
may have been his first white worship service ever. I was upset that people 
weren't particularly friendly to Alex, while the black Ghanians present (Benjamin 
and two congregation members) seemed very much at home. 


The first part of the afternoon was spent at a PAC workshop at Tarkestad, the 
same spot where we had had the NP/ANC/police confrontation two days earlier. 

The PAC are very militant "One settler--One bullet", etc. They were very 
gracious to us. Their singing is quieter than the ANC singing. Their anthem 
is to the tune of one of our African hymns in the Zim hymnbook. The banners 
around are pretty frightening. If I had been a non-monittor white person I 
would have been very uncomfortable. Near the end of the meeting they complained 
to us that the ANC had been tearing down their posters. We turned that problem 
over to the IEC monitors who were present and who are supposed to report such 
things. The PAC always seems to feel picked on. Later in the afternoon we 
spent a good deal of time with the head of the area farmer's association. There 
had been some problems with access to the farms for voter education. The 

farmer said his members were open to the voter education but it had to be on 
non-working hours--which really could only be next Saturday, the last day allowed 
for any political activity. We will retay this to the voter education people. 
This man was English, not Afrikaans. He felt his attitude was more open than 
that of his Afrikaans countryman. He assured us he treated his workers well 
and that he would make sure they had the opportunity to vote. Yet he was not 
willing to drive them the four miles to the polling station for fear of seeming 
to influence their vote. He wants the new South Africa to work, but fears the 
ANC has made too many promises they can't keep and that the masses will get 
dissatisfied very soon. As farm managers go he was really very positive about 
the election, but reflected a typical white anxiety about the long term future. 
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April 17 - continued 


Tonight's sky was again magnificent! We have been tracking Jupiter nightly. 
The Milky Way demands our attention. The Southern Cross is constant, same place 
every hour, every night. Our group is getting closer. I love Jan's stories 
about living all his life in a Christian community and Elisabeth's stories 
about living in East Germany. Jane keeps us honest in our use of Christian 
"Jargon". Alex has to go back every night to his son, so we don't get to know 
him as well. I asked if he'd take me to his church next week. He said yes, 
but I just found out tonight we have to go to King Williams Town next Sunday 
afternoon for an important pre-election briefing. His church meets too late 
so we'll have to find some other place. I'd like to go to a black service. 
Tomorrow is the big day of the Mandela rally in our area. Thousands will come. 
Today three were killed at the Mandela rally in Cape Town by being crushed 

in the crowd. We will have to have some good strategies as to how we are 


deployed. We are not expecting violence. But anything can happen. We can 
only be sure of God. 
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Tuesday evening, April 19, 1994 


The writing of a journal has helped me. I have actually been pleased with 
myself that I have been disciplined in my writing. Il did have a claustrophobia 
attack one day. I had been jogging a few blocks in town to get to where the 
car was. I had also had a lot of coffee in the morning. I jumped in the car, 
and suddenly couldn't get my breath. Three of us are always crammed into the 
pack seat of the car, and I was one of them. We set off on a two hour ride 

to our destination. After about two minutes I said, "Stop, I have to get out." 
I walked a few blocks to get my composure back, but I was still short of breath. 
LI think it was the high altitude, combined with my jog, combined with the 
caffeine, combined with my normal claustrophobia which did me in! I managed 

to get back in the car for the two hour ride in the back seat. Jane who is also 
claustrophobic in elevators and crowds got out and walked with me during my 
Nattack." The others also were very understanding. I like working in a team. 
We are a strange bunch, but it works. I early on felt a need for group prayer. 
Jane is really confused by prayer, but the others were all needing group prayer 
time--as I was. So each morning before the five of us take off in the car I 
offer prayers for us all. One morning we were in a rush and I forgot. Alex 
started the car and then stopped the car. "We must have our prayer," he said. 
That really meant a lot to me. The prayers of the people back home are really 
sustaining me! It's not a real "spiritual high" atmosphere. The five of us 
are so different with such different backgrounds that singing together (which 

I would really like!) is pretty much out. Jan has his monk disciplines, I do 
my own Bible study, Elizabeth is pretty secretive about her private devotions. 
Jane, as I said, is confused by our Christian "rituals." But she does respect 
each of us and is careful not to offend us. She is, of course, very much aware 
that this is a Christian endeavor. It's a real opportunity for us to witness 
to her through our working relationship. I had a long talk with her the other 
night about what I believe and why. She asks questions but says that she would 
have great difficulty in imagining even a loving God. Jane is 42, shares a house with 
a man in London, and says she will never marry. She is a very capable and 
intelligent person, but seems to be running from God. This is the first time 
in her life she's been confronted day-in and day-out by a bunch of Christians. 
It is with Elizabeth that I am most on the same wavelengths. She is 68, also 
never married, and a life-long church worker from the former communist East 
Germany. She has a deep faith which has always been lived out in issues of 
justice. Her gentle strength has really grown on me. She and Jane have their 
run-ins, for she, unlike Jan, Alex, and I, is not afriad to tell Jane when she 
thinks Jane is getting out of line. Jane can come on pretty strong at times. 
Elisabeth is from a reformed church background in Germany so theologically we 
are pretty similar. Jan is about six feet four, tall and thin with a white 
gotee. He is 64 and also, of course, has never been married. He was telling 
us the other day about his vows of poverty, chastity and obedience. He said 
his vow of poverty has been very liberating. He didn't say much about the other 
two. I like Jan because -he is so positive. He has a wonderful laugh and is 
very knowledgeable about African history. He's a biker and has recently biked 
from Holland to the southern coast of Spain. Of all of us, he has the hardest 
time with his English, so he often hangs back in our dealings with people. 

He is also a heavy smoker. But he has never smoked in the car or when we are 
nearby. He is a kind, considerate man--a very loving man whose experiences, I 
believe, have truly liberated him. Alex is still an enigma to us as we are 

to him. He takes his job very seriously. I will continue this another day-- 
must meet with my team. 
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Here is a continuation of the letter I sent to you yesterday. I was talking 
about Alex. I do feel sad that we--I really should say I--haven't been able 
to get to know him better. We all get along with him, joke around, ask his 
advice, depend on him, etc. but he is quiet when it comes to his own personal 
feelings. He is a strong ANC supporter, but tries not to let it show in 
public for it would jeopardize his job--and us. I have wanted to visit his 
house, but Alex hasn't given any indication that he would be comfortable with 
that. The group (Elizabeth, Jane, and Jan--pronounced "Yaan") feel that would 
be prying unnecessarily into his life at this point. So I have backed off. 
In the rare times I am alone with him in the car I talk pretty candidly with 
him about my life and ask him questions about his. But still I am doing most 
of the talking. He lives in a township about 30 km from the Palotti Farm. 
There is no electricity. He had a good job with the former Ciskei government 
but was sacked with all his fellow workers when they went on strike to demand 
wages equal to the rest of South African government workers. His wife is in 
nursing schoolnear King William's Town. When she graduates, that will help. 
His job with EMPSA finishes on May 10th. He has the potential to be a strong 
community leader under the new government. I guess it's just hard for me in 
a group situation to really get to know someone unless I can also spend time 
with them alone. 


After a week together our "gifts" as team members are beginning to materialize. 
Alex knows the territory, the language, and the political intricacies of black 
South African politics. He is our driver (at this point EMPSA does not allow 
the rest of us to drive). Jane is clearly the "go-getter" of the group. She 
is constantly coming up with ideas about what we should do. We get alot more 
done because she is with us. I have said that her style is a bit confrontational. 
The injustices of South Africa are constantly popping-up and as they all at 
this time seem to focus around the elections, they could all legitimately be 
considered our business. Elizabeth and I tend to steer things back to areas 
where the group could be helpful in potentially volatile situations and to 
areas that are more tightly focused on peace monitoring. Elizabeth is organ- 
ized, takes care of all our logistics here at the retreat center, and does 

the communicating with headquarters in King William's Town. Jane and I do 

the writing. Elizabeth has been an EMPSA monitor twice before in the last two 
years, so I tend to look to her for advice in how we should proceed. I am 
best in mediating activities--no surprise. Confrontational stuff, particularly 
where it causes.the subject, even one who is unjust, to become nervous and 
angry is not comfortable for me at all. I am best when two parties need to 
hear each other and have clarified what each other has said, so that an agree 
ment can be reached on how to proceed. Jan is our "spy." He doesn't look 
Africaans, but knows the language because he is Dutch. Whenever Africaaners 
are talking, thinking that we don't know what they are saying, Jan is our source 
of information. He is our almanac in many areas of history and European 
influences on African culture. He is also very bold in taking photos. We 
were told to be careful about this, but Jan barrels ahead. Alex says it's 
okay and that he'll hold Jan back if it's not. The other day at the Mandela 
Rally Jan walked right in front of the ABC and CNN cameras to take a close-up 
of Mandela. We are all arranging to share photos with each other. I haven't 
taken many, but the others know my reservations. Jan's 65th birthday is 
tomorrow. We're planning to do something for him--like a party. In the 
community where he lives I think that birthday parties are something they do 
for each other. His Catholic brothers have already faxed him their congratu- 
lations. 


So, I guess I could say that I do realize my limitations as a peacemaker, but I 

do also realize that I have something to contribute. I clearly work best with 

a team, but sometimes I wish that there were only two or three of us going into 
situations rather than five. The way EMPSA works no one is to be "in charge" 

in each group. That also makes it a little tough on me. But each of us just 

has to do those things we do best and trust that the others value the contribution. 
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Tuesday, April 19 - 7:30 p.m. ~ Palotti Retreat Center 


Yesterdays highlight was Nelson Mandela. He came and spoke to a large ANC 

rally in our area. Actually it was a town two hours north of here, Aliwal North. 
The stadium was packed, about 20,000 people, mostly jammed onto the playing 
field of this rugby stadium. No police came into the stadium--that has been 

the agreement at these rallies. The ANC themselves provided about 500 marshalls 
to keep order. Since there had been deaths at the Mandela Rally in Cape Town 
the day before, crowd control was top priority. The deaths had occurred when 
people were crushed while exiting the stadium. Order is hard to keep at a rally—- 
even when there are no opposing forces because everyone is in a celebratory 

mood. When the music plays, people dance and jump. The grandstand was danger- 
ously rocking with all the jumping and dancing. We monitors were out on the 
track near the speakers platform. We are quite privileged. We can go anywhere, 
speak to anyone. We could have even spoken to Mandela, but we choose not to. 

He waved to us as his car drove into the stadium and circled the track once. 

It's a powerful experience to be among 20,000 black Africans cheering a man who 
is hero to so many. I could imagine the early days of our own country with 
George Washington entering Philadelphia to the shouts of cheering throngs. 
Mandela spoke in four languages during his talk: Sotho, Xhosa, Africaans and 
English. He encouraged the people to learn all these languages. He said the 
whites must learn them all too. He said he was speaking to them as a father 

and grandfather to his people. “Look around," he said, "How many people my age 
do you see here?" He was right. At 75 years old he was probably the oldest 
person in attendance! So he spoke to them as a highly respected elder in an 
African community. His greatest cheers came when speaking about jobs and housing. 
Words he spoke about reconciliation with the whites were not as well received. 
People clearly want their lives to change--and that's what Mandela has been 
promising. I hope they will be able to be patient with their “orandfather" when 
he is also their ruler. 


Yesterday we also did some mediation, this time in a labor dispute. Some back- 
ground: In the Transkei, just to the east of us, all the hospital workers 

went on strike because the Transkei government had stolen from the pension 

plan to the point where there was no money left in it. All patients had to 
leave the hospitals. Many died without hospital care. Our area is not 
Transkei, but the same situation is beginning to happen here in the "Border" 
area. We got an urgent call in the morning that there was a riot at the 
Dordrecht Hospital and that we should go there to help out. We got there and 
found no riot, but rather a group of abut 20 black nurses outside in the parking 
lot singing. They were staging a work stoppage because of unequal working 
situations with the white nurses and because they were getting the "run around" 
from management about their own pensions. This hospital had also sent everyone 
home. One person sent home was a mental patient who promptly set herself alight 
with fire and was returned to be cared for by the white nurses. That's one of 
the problems--white nurses usually only care for white patients, and blacks for 
blacks. The problem is there are usually one or two white patients in<the 
hospital and about 50 blacks. You can see the issues. Here Jane was very help- 
ful. As a labor and human rights lawyer who has argued big cases in the high 
courts of London, she pressed management to begin dealing with the issues. It's 
a private hospital so they are not tied to government restrictions. We left 
with both parties agreeing to a serious meeting of the Board of Directors and 
the black nurses. At no time was there a hint of violence. But these kind 

of problems are going to go on for some time. My perception is that this hospital 
will probably become a private hospital for the economically advantaged (whites) 
after the election and that the new government will build a new one for every- 
body else (blacks). 
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This was a great day for South Africa! Inkatha Freedom Party has agreed to 

take part in the election. I think this was particularly significant in that 
the mediator who was actively bringing this about was not Henry Kissinger, 

nor Lord Carrington, but an African, a Kenyan by the name of Washington 

Okoumu. We had prayed this morning for our friends in Natal/KwaZula. We had 
also prayed that God would surprise us. In both areas our prayers were answered! 


Today was a day of meetings about the logistics of voting and trying to "work 
out the kinks in the system." A particularly impressive meeting was led by 
the district election officer from the IEC and attended by leaders of all the 
political parties. Problems each party had were voiced in the group and dealt 
with by the group. No party dominated. PAC complained alot. Generally 
everyone was very respectful of each other. One example of an agreement: 
After the ballots have been cast over the three day period in Queenstown, 

they will be sealed in their ballot boxes three times by the IEC. Then each 
party may put on its own seal to make sure there is no tampering. The boxes 
will be placed in a locked room and guarded by armed police. Each political 
party may also have one guard each in the room with the police to make sure 
there is no tampering. The political party guard may also be armed. We 
monitors were also invited although I'm not sure I want to be ina locked room 
with police and armed political party members. 


Jane was a "star" as they say in South Africa again today as she wrangled out 

of the IEC the updated voting code which nobody in the outlying districts 

seems to know or care about. What is happening out there is the local magistrates, 
all white, are left to determine how many polling stations there will be in their 
districts. The law requires that they be accessible to all. In our talks with 
these magistrates we are finding that some of the rural people are living as 

much as 40 kilometers from the nearest polling station. One magistrate had 
allocated only one polling station for a black township of 20,000 people. 

These are clearly justice issues which we do report to the IEC. Whether they 
will act upon them is another matter. I have to admit I am uncomfortable with 
the confrontational (but polite) style Jane has in dealing with these magistrates. 
She is our spokesperson in all these legal matters. But somehow she is able 

to get them to acknowledge that the systems they have set-up are probably unfair. 
She presses right to the point--and the point is most often the lack of justice 
for the poor black people living in the townships and on the farms. We can't 
change a whole system which has been developing for centuries, but we can help 

in seeing that there is at least some justice in this first-ever nation-wide 
election. 


Again, we witnessed no violence today. Yet seeing the injustices continuing 
reminds me that there is another kind of violence, a kind that goes on unnoticed, 
except by the victims. It is good that there are people like Jane who are so 
keenly attuned to these issues and who are so capable in dealing with them 
head-on. God uses them in bringing good news to the poor. I just wish Jane 
could realize that. 
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South Africa Journal - Sturge Poorman - Saturday, April 23, 1994 


It's been a while since I recorded what's been going on. We're getting started 
a little later today so I can flesh out some of the notes I have taken down. 

Most of the stuff we've been doing the last three days has related to the actual 
carrying out of the elections--the details of election officers, security, etc. 
The one exception was an exercise called Operation Access put on by the IEC 
(Independent Electoral Commission). With the agreement of the area farmers the 
IEC organized six of the interested political parties to go out as a group to 
meet with the farm workers to tell them abut their programs and candidates. We 
went to two of these on Wednesday. They were held on farmers’ property. Each 
party would give a ten minute speech. Then each party would be questioned by 

the audience. There was then time for general questions and a time for voter 
education (how to do the actual voting). This last part is crucial since none 

of these people has ever voted before. Observations: The farm workers are much 
more politically aware than I expected. They cheered for some parties, shouted 
“Panzil" ("down with") to others, The women were much more into it than the 

men. All the questions from the audience were good ones. We were all out in a 
field with little shade. People sat on bales of hay. At one stop there were 

few farmers present. The crowd, their workers, were very exhuberant. At the 
other stop the farmers (all white) were there in full force. The workers were 
much more quiet (especially the men). The- farmers and the workers here are very 
much intertwined--much more so, I think, than in Zimbabwe. All the farmers 

speak excellent Xhosa. They have grown-up with the workers, have known and worked 
with the workers families literally for generations. As a result the farmers 

are convinced that they know how their workers feel about everything--even politics. 
My hunch is that if the farmers knew what their workers were really thinking they 
would be very surprised. At any rate, it is clear that the farmers and their 
workers will be voting for different parties. 


We also got into the election districts in the Ciskei. The Ciskei flag was just 
lowered yesterday and it is again officially part of South Africa. They have 

huge numbers of people to deal with in the elections. Different from the towns 

in the "Border" area, there are no white officials, so things are done ina black 
African style. The election officials were much more cautious in talking to us 

for fear that we might find that they had done something wrong and report then. 
They need 52 polling stations but have only been allocated 27. Many people are 

not going to be able to vote in the two day voting period. We have recommended 

to the IEC that they extend the period at least one more day country-wide. Thus 
far the IEC has said they are not going to do that. We attended a training session 
in the Ciskei for all the presiding officers (one per each polling station). 

All 52 showed up with paper and pencil in hand. These folks were mostly ministers 
and school principals. When the magistrate told them their district had been cut 
from 52 to 27 polling stations there were no shouts of protest--just silence. 

They had all worked hard ‘preparing and now 25 of them would be out of a job 

(it is a well-paid job, even if it is only for one week). These same people had 
also been appointed counting officers, for overseeing the counting of ballots 

after the election. One man stood up and said that there had been lots of complaints 
from the general populous about them getting two jobs (presiding officer and 
counting officer) when so many of their people had no jobs. He suggested that they 
all resign as counting officers and that the magistrate appoint new counting 
officers from among the responsbile people in the communities who were unemployed. 
Everyone agreed. After the meeting we sat in on a dispute between PAC people and 
one of the presiding officers. The PAC accused this officer of only hiring ANC 
people to be his workers at the poll (each station needs about 13 workers). The 
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dispute went on for two hours in the magistrates office. The magistrate was the 
main mediator and was very careful not to offend the PAC, even though it's a 
strong ANC area. I was sitting between the two antagonists, not saying much 
since most of the dispute was in Xhosa and Alex was on the other side of the room 
interpreting for Jane and Jan and Elizabeth. After two hours there was no 
resolution, but all the talking had been done to the magistrate and not directly 
between the two parties. I noticed that the PAC man was looking over to his 
opponent as if he wanted to talk to him directly. The magistrate got a phone 
call, I tapped the shoulder of the one on my left, said that the PAC guy wanted 
to talk to him and I got up, gave him my chair next to the PAC guy, and they 
began to work things out on their om. It seemed like a long process, but it 
was probably necessary for the two to feel comfortable enough with each other 
that they could talk calmly and rationally. Earlier we had asked another pre- 
siding officer how he had chosen his polling workers so as not to be seen as 
biased. He said he advertised on the community bulletin board that he needed 
workers for the elction and that all applicants had to come to the hall at 8 a.n. 
sharp on the next day. At 8 a.m. he shut the doors and took no more applicants. 
There were 30 (Note: not quite clear re the number) that showed up. He only 
needed 13 workers so he told them he was going to leave them in the hall for an 
hour and that he wanted them to discuss it among themselves, who needed the work 
most, etc. When he came back, he told then, he wanted them to give him a list 
of the 13 people the group had decided upon. They followed his instructions 

and he had his 13 people, all with no possibility that he could be accused of 
bias! The unemployment rate in these communities of Ciskei is about 95%. These 
elections are providing jobs, even for one week, for people who have no jobs. 
Who gets these jobs is a very significant issue with potential for violence if 
it is not addressed carefully. 


Yesterday, as we were inspecting polling stations, we got into the prison in 
Queenstown. Fromerly many political prisoners had been held there, but now it 
seems to be just those convicted of criminal offenses. Prisoners are allowed 
to vote in this election, but not all prisoners. Those convicted of murder and 
rape are not allowed to vote. Three weeks ago in that very prison, the prisoners 
in one cell (21 people) protested that not all of them would be allowed to vote. 
As part of their protest they set their foam mattresses on fire. The prison 
guards evidently paniced and fired tear-gas into the situation. All 21, still 
locked in the cell suffocated and were then incinerated by the intense heat 

and flames. The head of the prison let us inspect the cell. They had cleaned 
it but it was still charred and blackened. Picturing the 21 prisoners trapped 
and dying in that cell just three weeks ago was a sickening experience! 
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One of the interesting magistrates we visited yesterday was a woman named Mrs. 
VanStraaten. She's a tiny woman, high strung, very nervous--but also very 
efficient. She's the District Election Officer for the Molteno polling stations 
(three). Usually we have to pry information out of these people. (All the 
DEO's we have met have been white.) They are usually the district magistrates. 
We drop in on them unannounced to see how their plans for the voting are going-~ 
anticipated problems--voter education, etc. We descend upon them in their 
offices, at their homes, wherever they happen to be. They always receive us. 
Some seem a little put out, but they know we are international people and they 
want to make a good impression. Also their jobs may be on the line if they 

are reported to be showing favoritism. (It probably wouldn't be a bad idea if 


all of us in our own countries were checked up on by international people. . .) 
So--with Mrs. VanStraaten we didn't have to pry information from her. She spewed 
out everything without us having to say a word. "I may be small and I may be 


a woman, but that doesn't mean I can't do this job." She's an Afrikaaner, as 

all the DEO's we have met have been. But she was the first woman we've seen 

on the job. And she was the most organized of the bunch! The others (men) 

have seen this voting thing as a chore to endure. Mrs. VanStraaten sees it 

as a challenge to be conquered. But in her forceful, hectic administrative style 
she seems to have made many enemies: police, town clerk, ANC, etc. Sometimes 

she fears for her life. Later we met another woman who was a DEO. She was also 
very efficient and organized. A limited observation: when it comes to this 
election the Afrikaaner women are trying harder than the men. 


Jan's birthday was celebrated by all at Palotti. When he came in at breakfast 
we sang "Happy Birthday" and then I gave a short speech congratulating him. 
During the day Jane and Elisabeth got a cake and a present, an Afrikaans— 
English dictionary. Jane and I picked some flowers for him from the Palotti 
garden. These were all given in our "conference room" in the dormitory. 
Brother Hermann joined the Transkei team and our team for the festivities. 
There was no champagne--but there was South African wine and “cool drinks". 
Jan enjoyed it. He was constantly smiling. But, then again, he always is. 


Saturday began with Keith, the coordinator of the Transkei team (Marjorie from 
the U.S., Serge from Switzerland, and Benjamin from Ghana) taking me aside 

in the morning and asking if he could borrow 50 rand. I knew he'd been going 
through a divorce--he'd never been as chipper as Alex. I also knew that his 
90 year old mother lived with him. I gave him the 50 rand and told him there 
was no need to pay it back. Loan transactions can cause lots of problems. 

I hope I did the right thing. 


Our trip today was a long one--into the Drakensburg mountains to visit the DEO's 
in that area. Beautiful, rugged, crag-like rocky mountains surrounded by rolling 
hills and valleys. And not another vehicle in sight! The kind of scenery 

that makes me gasp. It was kind of lonely though. Our group wasn't talking 
much. The DEO's were pretty disorganized. They were worried about the distances 
between polling stations and possible snow that could disrupt the voting and 
about the lack of supplies for the IEC. Many DEO's seem to be drinking (in 

their homes) when we come upon them. We catch them off guard--but they never 
send us away. 


On the way back (about 24 hours) I got to talk with Elisabeth. She has retired 
after running a Christian Conference Center in East Berlin for many years. 

She served faithfully as a Christian under the former socialist government in 
East Germany. There was much about the former government there which she 
appreciated--stronger rights for women, fuller employment, etc. There was also 
much she didn't appreciate--restrictions, spying on citizens, etc. Elisabeth 
would be a valuable resource in any gathering. She is for me in our group. 
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In the evening we watched TV for the first time as a group. We watched with 
Brother Hermann and some of the Palotti novitiates. The show we watched was a 
spoof on the new South Africa, with whites doing all the work and blacks super- 
vising. Whites only spoke Xhosa. All the cities, hospitals, airports had new 
names. We all laughed heartily. That laughter felt good. 


Sunday, April 24 


I was worried about getting to worship today. We had to go to King Williams Town 
for our pre-election briefing by Albert (our area director). I had wanted us to 
leave early so I could go to church in East London (we decided to go to East 
London prior to the meeting in order to go into the Indian Ocean). But after 
talking to Alex on Saturday night before he left, I realized that Alex didn't 
want to leave real early. His wife had been sick and he hadn't been getting much 
sleep. So I told him not to worry about me getting to church and that he should 
pick us up at 10:30 a.m. I figured Alex's needs were more important in this 

area and that God would somehow provide a way for me to worship. That God did! 
When Sunday morning came I had decided I would go early with the farm car into 
Queenstown for an early church service. When I got to breakfast I realized 

that the one early service at the Anglican Church in Queenstown had started at 
7:30 a.m. Breakfast at Palotti started at 8 a.m. But Brother Hermann suggested 
that we (Jan also wanted to go to church) should go to the little church on the 
farm grounds where Father Sebo--a young Xhosa priest who often ate with us-- 
conducted services weekly. We then asked Father Sebo and he warmly welcomed 

us. And we would be done by the time Alex came to get us! It was a perfect 
service for what I was needing--African singing, African hymns. There were 

about 40 people there from the farm workers families. The service was all in 
Xhosa. 1 followed along in a prayer book Brother Hermann had given to Jan and 

I. The Scripture passages were the same I had read when I woke up--the lectionary 
readings for the day. It got me very emotional to realize that my daily readings 
were shared in common with this little Catholic chapel in the farm country of 
South Africa; that just as I had read them in my room earlier, these three 

young men were reading them in Xhosa to the congregation. Father Sebo intro- 
duced us, getting our full names and countries perfectly correct. He preached 

(I found out later) on the coming elections and their part in it as disciples 

of Christ. He prayed long and hard for South Africa and the approaching elections. 
He then opened the service to prayers from others. About four people--all women-- 
prayed. When the time came for Communion, he offered it to all of us. I had 
asked him ahead of time and he had said there would be no problem. Quite refresh- 
ing! JI was in tears for a good part of the service. The music and my needs for 
God's care and blessing combined to make me very emotional. When we left I was 
convinced that God had provided! 


We all left for East London in a jovial mood. It was to be our first time off 
together in the 12 days we had been a team. Our plan was to go to the beach for 
at least one hour before returning to King Williams Town for our election brief- 
ing: TBut the day turned out to be cold and drizzly. That did not deter us. 

We arrived at the Indian Ocean to the sight of huge waves and a deserted 

beach. (South Africans know better than to go to the beach when it's raining 
and the temperature is about 60 degrees.) First we decided to just walk 

along the beach. In no time a big wave had come in and sloshed all of us! So, 
in spite of the cold, we all decided to change into our bathing suits (as they 
were) and hit the surf. All five of us did just that! The air was cold, but 
the waves were warm. They were also powerful--the kind that pick you up and 
turn you head over heels! We were like a bunch of school children: silly, 
reckless, and having a great time. The experience helped to cement us as a 
team. We ended up cold, wet and exhausted. Jan even got “"honked" by a passing 
motorist when he not-so-discreetly changed out of his bathing suit from behind 
our car. We had a problem though--none of us had any dry clothes left. I was 
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faced with going to this important briefing meeting in a pair of Jan's unused 
multicolored swimming trunks. When we finally tracked down the meeting (we 

had been given misleading information about where it was to be held) we found 
that the EMPSA eminent persons group was in attendance! So our ragged but glee- 
ful little group was introduced to archbishops and WCC execs--but I was the only 
one with legs showing! By the time the briefing was over it was 10:30 p.m. 

and we still had 1} hours to ride back to Queenstown. Jane had managed to dry 
out my slacks and hers by ironing them. So at least we didn't catch cold. After 
checking out the other teams attending the meeting, we all decided that our team 
was a pretty good one--even if we did say so ourselves! 


Monday, April 25 


Today was an experience in investigative peacemaking. We heard on the early 
news that two bombs had gone off in Steynsburg, one of the towns in our district. 
So Jane and I went in the farm car to see what we could do while Alex, Elisabeth 
and Jan went to Ciskei to check out polling stations. 


It turns out that Steynsburg is a strong area for the white right wing separatist 
group. We went around and talked to the magistrate, local IEC monitors, inter- 
national observers from Europe, the District election officer, the police, 

the leaders of the ANC and of the PAC. In addition we interviewed about 20 of 
the local residents in the black township where the bigger of the two bombs went 
off. In that area the polling station was completely destroyed by a pipe bomb. 

We got there to inspect the damage in the morning--less than_12-hours after it 
happened. The police, who were loosely guarding the area were letting everyone 
walk through the bombed building. It wasn't very safe. It was sad that the 
community hall for the township of 20,000 had been destroyed. In addition, people 
were scared and thinking of not voting (that was exactly the intention of the 
organization who had done the bombing). People seemed convinced that the bombing 
had been done by the radical white group, the AWB. The police are afraid of them 
and don't seem to have much power to control such incidents. The community 
people wanted the new National Peacemaking Force (made up of some South African 
army people and the ANC military) to come in to guarantee their safety. The 
police seemed to think they (the police) could handle it themselves. Problem: 
last week a young ANC supporter in the community had been killed after his 

arrest by the police. It was said that the officer's gun had gone off accidently. 
So the police were not on good terms with the ANC at the moment. When we talked 
to the police they said they would ask the army for help in securing the area. 
Bomb experts came in from Port Elizabeth and checked the new polling stations 

for bombs. Then two policemen were assigned to guard each of the three polling 
stations in the area. This did not seem to us to be enough of a presence to 
deter would-be bombers. We called the IEC headquarters and requested the National 
Peacekeeping Force. They pursued our request and called back to say that an 

army unit had been deployed to help--but that the National Peacemaking Force was 
not at the moment being assigned to secure polling stations. At least we tried! 

I feel our efforts will make for a little more security than would have been there 
if we hadn't come. People obviously are not eager to vote when they know a bomb 
could go off at any time. But in the end, these people will vote. They are very 
determined. Nothing will deter them! 


It was fun doing the interviewing with Jane. She is used to doing this in her job 
as a lawyer. It is amazing how much witnesses are willing to say to a stranger 
about an incident like this. Although most people when they heard the blast 

just turned over and went back to sleep. No one went outside to see what was 
happening. They felt much safer in their homes than out. After the interviewing 
I had a theory of what had happened and who had done it. My hunch is that a 

local person needing money was hired by the white group to plant these bombs. 
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We identified one such person--a person who also had regular access to the community 
hall. Unlike the others, he was very nervous when we talked to him. He also worked 
in town for some suspected right wing whites. But that's just a hunch--and the 
damage has already been done. The police will do the real investigation (maybe). 

We did inform the IEC from our information that the same type of thing could well 
happen in neighboring towns. 
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Tuesday, April 26 - The First Day of the Voting! 

It was an early, exciting African morning. As we took off at 6 a.m. the full 
moon was still in the cold, dark sky with Jupiter seeming to draw near to her 

for warmth. We were each to take one polling station for this first day of 

the elections (special voters only--those in hospitals, prisons, old age homes, 
and people with various disabilities). I was dropped at the Sada prison in 
Ciskei. It's a new prison, built by the former homeland government, clean, 
well-kept, and full of prisoners serving terms of two years or less. Those 

who had been trained to help with the voting there were all guards. As I 

arrived they were all waiting at their tables, fresh and ready to go. But... 
there were no ballots, no voting booths, andnone of the other various forms 

of equipment necessary for a "free and fair election." (This is the motto of 

the IEC and is the main guideline we are to use in our evaluation as observers.) 
So with no equipment available, we waited. People in Africa are good at this! 
All the ballots, etc. had been supposed to be delivered the day before. No 

one knew where they were. I was so eager to see my first vote cast in the South 
African election that my impatience showed. I paced for a while but realizing 
the problems of transportation and communication often encountered in Africa, 

I knew that voting that day could be anytime or never. I relaxed and talked 
with the guards. I drew a map of the U.S., showed them where the various cities 
were and where I lived. I talked with 15-20 of the guards at various times about 
whatever they seemed to show interest in: the USA, Christianity, education, sex, 
AIDS, the prison system in the US, Mike Tyson (they asked me if I knew him). 

Not being an expert in any of these subjects (maybe one), it was a challenge but 
the discussions were lively and animated. The hours passed away. Everybody 

was in a good mood--for the first four hours of waiting. Then people became 
weary. Many of the guards drifted away to do other things. The presiding officer 
(the one in charge of conducting the voting at each polling station) was embarrassed 
and a bit angry that nothing had yet shown up. At 1:30 p.m. a car pulled up and 
announced that the ballots, etc., had been delivered to another polling station 
many kilometers away. No one knew when they would arrive. Just then Alex and 
Jan came for me. They had had the same experience at their polling stations-- 

no one in all Ciskei had voted and it was nearly 2 o'clock in the afternoon! I 
needed a break, so Alex took Jan and I into Queenstown to see how Jane was doing 
at the prison there and to get some money exchanged as the banks might be closed 
the rest of the week. When I returned at 2:45 p.m. the voting had begun. I was 
a little upset that I had missed the very first voter, but I didn't miss it by 
much. Actually the first one I saw vote was one of the guards who was helping 
with the election. All of the guards voted first, before they let the prisoners 
vote. As these election workers voted each went from table to table: ID check, 
hand check to see if they had voted earlier in the day (not likely!), spray of 
the hands with liquid that shows up under ultraviolet (this is how they check 
whether a person has voted before), giving out the folded ballot paper with 
stamp, voting booth, deposit folded ballot, get another ballot for the provincial 
election, another voting booth, deposit ballot. Everything was absolutely quiet, 
even before the prisoners started their voting. It was obvious that’ everyone 
involved was taking this very seriously. When the prisoners came in each one 

was given a quick but thorough explanation in Xhosa of the way to make a mark for 
the part of his (no women prisoners) choice. One man was entirely confused. 

He lingered behind the booth for a long time. The PO (presiding officer) asked me 
to go with him to help the man. He couldn't even unfold the ballot paper. When 
he did open it he couldn't comprehend all the parties (19 of them) and names 

and pictures. The PO consulted with the various party agents present, along with me, 
and we agreed that the PO could ask the man whom he wanted to vote for and make 
the mark for him. The prisoner mumbled "DeKlerk." We all looked at each other 
and smiled. It was probably the only vote DeKlerk would get at the prison that 
day, but the mark was dutifully rendered by the PO. 
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The voting continued steadily with very few hitches. Besides myself there were 
various other monitors, observers and party agents who stopped by and stayed for 
some or all of the voting. After the last prisoner voted the PO had the 
responsibility of sealing the ballot boxes. The political party agents were 
particularly watchful of this as it is the assurance that there will be no 
tampering or ballot stuffing. The ritual was impressive--especially since this 
was the first time any of these folks had ever dealt with an election. The box 
(almost like a sacred ark) was placed in the center of a table. The PO held 

up the metal seal (clip) and its wire. He fastened it to the slot covering the 
opening of the box. Other seals he attached to places where the metal box could 
possibly be opened. All this was done surrounded in silence by 18 party agents 
and monitors. All were South Africans. All except me were black. It was emotional 
for me. It probably was for them as well, but they did not show it. Then every- 
body left. The PO was then faced with the task of reconciling used and unused 
ballot papers, the serial numbers of all ballot papers used, and the serial numbers 
of all seals used. For some reason he had not delegated anyone to help him. Only 
I and an IEC monitor were left to watch him to see that he did it correctly. 

He was fumbling about and very nervous. We had been instructed not to help, but 
to observe. When Alex came to get me at 8 p.m. the PO was still running in 
circles, but not able to reconcile. I told him that I would have to be leaving 
with Alex to pick up the others. He said, “Can't you stay and help me--I can't 
figure this out." So I broke the rules and helped him. I made the quick judgment 
that it would be better to have the voting completed in a good manner without 
embarrassment to the PO than to follow the strict rules of no help from observers. 
What I think was really meant by no help was no interference. So we got to work 
and got the thing done in two hours (I'm not the fastest helper in the world). 

We then went with the PO and party agents, who had been waiting outside, to the 
magistrates office where the boxes would be stored until the counting. Alex 

came back and led the procession, speeding along with lights flashing, as we 

went in a police convoy to the room where the boxes were to be kept. We arrived 
to find two party agents waiting in the room with two Army soldiers with rifles 

on the table in the middle of the small room. They would be the guards of the 
boxes. The agents would watch the army, the army would watch the agents. Nobody 
would get in. JI surmised that they had the situation pretty well covered. .. 

I left with Alex, pleased that I had been able to help in the process of getting 
the first day of voting completed. 


Note: That prisoners would be among the first to vote is not insignificant. Many 
of the new leaders of the nation have served much time in South African prisons. 
There will still be prisons in the new South Africa-—but there will be empathy 

for those behind bars. 


Another note: Jane reported in her prison an illiterate prisoner asked for 
help in making his mark. The PO told him to point to the party he wanted. 

He ran his finger down to Nelson Mandela's picture and stopped. The PO made 
the mark. He then went to the provincial bailots--same process except this 
time when the man ran his finger down to Mandela's picture and the PO went to 
make the mark for him, the prisoner took the pencil out of the PO's hand, 
made his own mark, and smiled. 
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April 27 - The Second Day of Voting 


Our team divided up for this first day of voting for the general populous. We 
agreed to concentrate on the Ciskei area since that's what EMPSA headquarters 

had wanted. We are not bound by what they want, but Elisabeth felt strongly 

that Ciskei should be our place, since there probably wouldn't be lots of other 
observers out there in these remote areas. I'm glad she felt strongly abut 

this. Alex took Jan and Elisabeth in the EMPSA car to three remote polling 
stations. I took Jane to Thornbill which was more nearby. After dropping 

her there, out in the middle of nowhere, I proceeded to Tarkestad, the site 

of my earlier police/ANC confrontation. Tarkestad is on the edge of Ciskei 

just over the now non-existent border. We had anticipated some problems since 
this was also the site of the PAC ("one settler, one bullet") rally. I arrived 
to find the area sealed off properly with bright blue and white ribbon. The 
police were where they should have been by the election law--outside the 

sealed off area. This first polling station in the Tarkestad area was in the 
black township called Zola. There was a long queue (as they call them) leading 
up to the community hall where the voting was taking place. They had set up 
chairs, also in a line, for the older people to sit on. Inside everything 

was going smoothly and quietly. People went from table to table getting their 
hands checked, getting ballots, voting in both national and provincial elections 
and then out the back door. They were voting at a rate of about two per minute-— 
better than I had anticipated. The day earlier when they had had special voting 
for the disabled, they had run out of IFP stickers. (These are the stickers 

that had to be put on at the bottom of the ballots after the Inkatha Freedom 
Party had come into the race at the last minute.) This day, however, there was 

a full supply of stickers. All the workers and the voters had been well educated 
in the process. It brought tears to my eyes to see the faces of the people voting, 
knowing they had never, never voted before. Their faces were bright, but serious. 
When they left, after casting their votes, they were smiling. The one complaint 
was by the NP (National Party) agent. (He, the DP party agent, and I were the 
only white people there.) The complaint was that voter ID cards had been given 
to underage (black) voters. One man came up to me with proof in the form of an 
alleged falsified hospital certificate of birth. I had learned that this was 
going to be a NP tactic--to challenge underage voters. I told them to do so 
legally they had to file a written complaint right there before the voter cast 
his or her ballot. They didn't seem to want to do that. But they did want me 

to know that they thought this type of thing was happening. With no voter list, 
certainly such abuses could happen. I just reminded them of what they were 
entitled to do. After a few hours at this station I left for another station 

in Tarkestad--this one in the "Coloured" location called Ivaniew. In contrast 

to the township, this station had very few voters. That was probably because 
there were very few people living there of voting age. I really don't know why 
they were allocated a station except that the "coloured" people tend to vote NP 
and the NP were strong in the town of Tarkestad. While there a similiar answer 
about their right to make a written complaint. I then went to the polling station 
in Tarkestad proper--at the town hall. Here there was a white presiding officer, 
with the voting officers (workers) also predominately white. The PO was very 
conscientious. The voters here were a mixed group of whites and blacks. Different 
from the other three stations I had visited over the past two days, the workers 
were not quiet. They joked around with each other and with the white voters. 
Sometimes it even seemed that they were making fun of the process. The PO sensed 
this and temporarily stopped the voting for a tongue lashing (in Africaans) of 

his staff. I asked him what he said. He told me simply that he had wanted 

them to be more professional. Actually in my limited understanding of Africaans 
I had heard him say something about international observers. I felt uncomfortable 
there. Yes, everything was done very properly, but I did not feel that the blacks 
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who voted were treated with respect. One example was the man outside the door 
checking ID documents. Any man with a hat on was told to remove it. Only the 
blacks seemed to wear hats. By then it was time for me to check on Jane whom I 
had left out in the middle of nowhere with a long queue already developing. 

I still had a bad taste in my mouth from that last polling station and from the 
sandwich I had grabbed at a shop on the way out. My spirits were lifted by what 
I saw next. At Jane's station were perhaps 1,000 people waiting patiently in 
line to get into the polling station. Actually there were two lines. One for 
disabled people--who had not been able to vote the day before owing to the 
failure of the delivery of ballots. The second line was older people first, 

and then younger ones. It was already afternoon and the voting had just started. 
I squeezed my way in and found a quiet, serious process going on. Here there 
were only blacks. Many of the people were Sotho-—not Xhosa. The Sotho women 
wore large turban-like wool hats. The disabled people were taken first. They 
had come in wheelbarrows, in backs of trucks, carried on chairs, etc. The respect 
the younger people had for these folk and for the other elderly was impressive. 
Many were illiterate and thus this early process was slow. There was a large 
group that needed assistance. Jane as an international observer (the only one 
there) was asked by the PO to witness the assisted votes. She said it was so 
moving to see these older people, when asked in serious tones whom they wished 

to vote for, say slowly, "Man-del-a" and then break into a huge smile. Before 
the voting actually started, with 1,000 people waiting outside and already a 
delay of five hours behind them, the PO said, "It is our custom before embarking 
on an important event to pray." Just then a woman broke out in song--joined by 
everyone. Then she prayed--in Xhosa--and the doors were opened. I left Jane 

and went to observe another station in Thornhill. A similiar situation existed. 
Hundreds of people waiting patiently. The voting had just started but everything 
was going smoothly. I was the only observer at this station. I was the only 
white person. The PO had everything under control. The PAC party agent complained 
to me that the PO wasn't letting him witness the votes of those that needed 
assistance. I told him that was up to the PO--he was not required to do so. With 
these two Thornhill stations I was thoroughly impressed. They were doing so 
much with so little--and had been delayed as well by inadequate supplies. I 

had promised to return to the Tarkestad stations and did so. Voting had ground 
to a halt in all three by 4:30. The PO's all said that all who had wanted to 
vote that day had voted. I began to suspect that people had vastly overestimated 
the population of that area--there had never really been a census taken. The 
voting officers were getting a bit bored but were duty-bound to stay open until 

7 p.m.--and the next day as well. So back to Thornhill where all the action was. 
Still long lines, but things moving smoothly. Police in all polling stations 
were instructed to confiscate weapons. They were taking their jobs seriously 

and showed me a pile of knives--pocket knives. These were not really weapons, 
but they were being thorough. It was getting dark in both Thornhill stations 

by 5:45 p.m. It was clear from the line that voting would not be done until 

9 or 10 p.m. No electricity! The PO's in both stations sent folk out to do what 
they could. Within 15 minutes both had lights, thanks to neighbors with petrol 
operated generators who were willing to part with them for an evening. Voting 
continued with lamps powered by these generators. No fear, no danger--even in 
the darkness. At about 7 p.m. I got word of a sit-in going on in the one Thorn- 
hill polling station where supplies never had arrived. Evidently the voting 
officers (women) and a number of older women were not going to leave until 
supplies arrived. Jane and I went up to mediate. We arrived at a school room 
on top of a rocky hill. When we turn off the car lights there was absolute 
darkness--only the stars to light our way to the room. It was exhilarating-- 

but also a bit frightening. The group led us into another room where they 
presented their case. We later heard how a group in a Transkei polling station 
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had been held hostage until supplies arrived. But Jane was 

wise enough to stay near the door with her eyes on the key. The voting officers 
still refused to go down to the other polling stations the next day. They 
would leave that night and return in the morning to this polling station and 
stay until someone came and got them. They were standing up for their rights-- 
and their pay as temporary voting officials hired by the IEC. It was not our 
position to change their minds, so we told them we would communicate their 
decision to the other presiding officers. Driving down the hill in the darkness 
with a car full of these women, we asked them if they ever were fearful in such 
darkness. They said no--that it was much safer than in the towns. We asked 
them if they were ever impressed by the beauty of the Stans. They laughed. 

"The stars and the moon are there for us to walk ** Patt enough. . .Voting 
finished at 9 p.m. Now came the attempt at recording all the ballot numbers 

and sealing the ballot boxes (many) . We concentrated at the 

one in the community hall. Again a request for a bit of assistance as this was 
the first time through for this PO. (I was now experienced as I had helped the 
night before at the prison.) A group of about ten party agents and IEC monitors 
dutifully took down all the numbers. The PO was still cléarly in charge. He 
would ask me my advi e from time to time (it made me feel useful). The real 
problem was with seals--there was no wire for the seals to be fastened to. 

Jane scrounged around the building and found some heavy wire. I manufactured 
some from my key ring and Jane's. We eventually scraped together enough metal 
to seal all the boxes and get them ready for armed transport to the magistrates 
office for storage. As it was already very late, and as there were many monitors 
and party agents willing to make the long trip, we took our leave. At the end 
of the day we had seen a few thousand people vote. Many had waited eight-nine 
hours in line. All had been waiting a lifetime! 


Thursday, April 28 - The third day of voting 


This was an altogether different day. Jane and I went up north to see how they 
were making out with the voting in the place where the bombs had gone off 
(Steynsburg). We were also to check the Molteno and Hofmeyer polling stations. 
These were mostly white-run polling stations. Even the ones where a black was 
the Polling Officer, there was always an "experienced" white there to make 

the real decisions. By contrast, in the Ciskei districts there was never a white 
person to be found. In a strange way the old "homeland" system has helped 
blacks to have the confidence to "take charge" in situations like these. There 
were many fewer voters in these white towns and surrounding black townships on 
this second day of the general election (third day overall). With no voters 
rolls nobody knew how many could or would vote. It seems that estimates had 
been high for the actual population figures of these areas. Most PO's felt 
that by noon on Thursday everyone had voted who wanted to vote. In the area 
where the bombs had gone off there was a problem. The PO was not putting the 
new IFP (Inkatha Freedom Party) stickers on the Provincial ballot papers. He 
was just putting them on the National ballot papers. I had convinced the PO, 

a black man, that it might be safer and more correct to put them on both. He 
agreed, but was over-ruled by our super-efficient District Election Officer, 
Mrs. VanStraaten. She said she had been instructed not to use them on the 
Provincial ballots. It was sad to see the man who was supposed to be in charge 
over-ruled--but I guess Mrs. VanStraaten is the one ultimately responsible for 
her area. (She was mistaken though.) After such slow voting, Jane and I 
couldn't resist going back to our Ciskei stations to see how they were doing. 
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Again, by the light of generators, hundreds were casting their votes. All the 
Ciskei people were in good spirits. They had concluded by 7 p.m. This day 

they didn't seem to need any help at all. All the materials had been on hand 

and the voting had been steady. But in the other areas of Ciskei, Transkei, etc., 
many had still not voted. So the IEC made a late-in-the-day announcement that 

in those places voting would continue on Friday. So. . . back to work for us 
Ciskei folks! 


Friday, April 29 - Extra Day of Voting 


We were back together as a team for this extra day of voting in Ciskei. It turned 
out the extra day wasn't really necessary. We five went from polling station 

to polling station. Few, if any, voters. The people had worked so hard to get 
everybody in on the two main days that there was nobody left to vote! Some of 
the stations we visited had not received supplies for this extra day.- The 

DEO in the Ndabatemba District refused to send out supplies until he got a 
direct order from the IEC--even though it had been announced on the radio the 
night before. As a result the final station we visited--good old Thornhill-- 
had about 70 people waiting with no voting ballots or supplies. It was getting 
dark and the PO was getting worried. These 70 new voters had been rounded up 

by the ANC. They had been issued temporary voters cards as they had no other 

ID. But now-=-no ballots. I helped the PO find a generator as the original 
generator-man had gone to Queenstown. The sun was setting in a dazzling 
spectacle. 70 voters: waited patiently outside for some sign that a car would 
arrive with the official ballots. A car did arrive. But the driver told us that 
all the ballots had been sent to Whittlesea and there was no way they could get 
them. So the solution was to pile all 70 people into two trucks and take them 
20 km to another station. The DEO himself drove one of the trucks--his own 
personal vehicle. Our concern was that he was drunk at the time. It was not 
our call to make as the DEO and the PO's have to make these decisions. 50 we 
left them driving off in the dark with two truckloads of voters and one drunk 
driver. We later found out they did arrive safely--but too late to vote. The 
other station had closed. I don't think the ANC was too happy about how that 
went. The DEO was of another party (ADM). I doubt if he will continue as the 
local magistrate! So our last view of voting was of voting that didn't take 
place. Still, I'm convinced that in that area most everybody who wanted to vote, 
with the exception of those 70, got to vote! 


Saturday, April 30 - First day of counting 


Counting was expected to take one day in our districts. We split up again--Jane 
and I going north--Alex, Jan and Elisabeth staying in Ciskei. We found the 
counting in Molteno very efficient. Each ballot was lifted up in front of all 

the party agents--usually about ten. The name of the party voted for on that 
ballot was announced—-"ANC", "NP", "PAC", etc. That ballot was then put in a 
pile with one counting agent in charge of each party's pile. This was all done 
after the numbers of ballot papers in the boxes had been reconciled with the 
figures of voters who were said to have voted at each station. Tedious work! 
Every single vote--every ballot* paper--was lifted up. With 20 million votes 

cast in the country you can see why it would take more than just one day to count 
them. Actually in Steynsburg and Molteno they did get finished by midnight. 
Everyone, white and black, worked together well. Again whites, as they had 
previous election experience, were in charge. The blacks could have just as 
easily been in charge, but they seem intimidated in mixed groups--especially 
when there are intelligent, efficient whites present who seem to know what they 
are doing. Hearing each vote announced, I could get a sense of how the voting 
was going. The ANC clearly had the most votes--60-70%. NP seemed to be doing 
well--20%. The Freedom Front, the right wing white party was next. A strong 
showing in this farm area. Jane and I heard that some farmers had restricted their 
workers from voting. We will check that out tomorrow. The process of counting 
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is very slow--only about 20-25 per minute. But all are patient. The Molteno 
counting officer was a little upset that the IEC kept changing the counting 

rules in midstream. The observing of counting was interesting--but as I say, 
tedious. The only excitement came when there was a dispute over the mark a 

voter had made. Any mark, "X", a cross, a check, circle, square, was supposed 

to be valid. One trouble maker had put a question mark for his (her?) mark. 

We would get into these disputes along with the party agents. The final decision, 
however, was always with the counting officer. The question mark was disallowed. 


All five of our team returned for dinner. It was to be a going away dinner for 
Jan who had to return to the Netherlands. He was to leave in the morning at 

8 a.m. When we got back to Palotti we learned that Jan had gotten a reprieve. 
His bus wouldn't leave until Sunday night--a little past midnight. We had his 
farewell dinner twice! 


Sunday, May 1 - Second day of counting 


Another day of observing the counting. But first--church. This time Jan and I 
went back to the little Roman Catholic church on the farm. I really appreciate 
Father Sibo. It's true he can't really challenge the oppressive system of the 
farm workers being under the thumb of the farmers--in this case Brother Hermann 
and the Palotti organization. But the worship is genuine. Father Sibo thanked 
Jan and I during the course of the service for helping his people's country 
during the elections. He thanked God for the peace with which they were conducted. 
The people there had all voted on Wednesday. Brother Hermann had piled them 

into a truck and off to town at 7:30 a.m. I think all of the workers voted ANC! 
Elisabeth had taken off with Alex to observe the continued counting in Ndabatema, 
Ciskei. Jane waited for Jan and I. We were to go to Whittlesea, Ciskei for 
counting and then to check on the farmers irregularities in the north. The 
counting was going well, but slow, when we arrived. About 30,000 votes had to be 
counted. They had four groups calling out the ballots-—-but it was still going 

to take till midnight on this second day of counting. Again, as usual for Ciskei, 
everyone was very serious. The disputed ballot papers were handled well--no 
fights, no angry words. We did have a problem with ten missing ballot papers. 
While eight men, including myself, debated the best way to discover the cause 

of the missing papers, the counting continued. Most of the counters were women. 
One of the women commented, "That's men talk" (the dispute). "We women just 

keep doing the work." 


Later, Alex came with Elisabeth. Counting was completed at Ndabatemba! Halleluia! 
Elisabeth said when the final vote was tallied and reconciled the counting officer 
praised and thanked his workers and led them in the new national anthem, “Nkosi 
sikelel iAfrika." Elisabeth cried. I would have too. These people have worked 
hard, with limited supplies. This was their first election ever. They did an 
amazing job! 


Alex, Jane and Jan took off to investigate the farmers up north. Elisabeth and 
I stayed with the:,counting until 6 p.m. Before we left the DEO, the black man 
who is the magistrate for that area, thanked us and seemed genuinely surprised 
that we thought they had done an outstanding job with the elections. He seemed 
to have an inferiority complex about how a group of blacks without white help 
or interference could pull off something this mammoth. We tried to assure him. 
He admitted he didn't know much about how things are done in other parts of the 
world. 


Jane, Alex and Jan returned. They couldn't track down the guilty farmers. They 
did though get led by a convoy of very friendly Afrikaaners trying to show them 
the way. It made them nervous--but evidently the Afrikaaners were just trying 
to help. 
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It was goodbye to Jan tonight. We put him on the bus, along with Benjamin from 
Ghana, at half past midnight. Very sad. Jan's a good man. Will we ever meet 
again? 


Monday, May 2 —- Palotti Farm 


Today we said goodbye to Alex. Counting is done in our districts. No real problems. 
So we, too, are done. Our team gave Alex some money and a Cris Hani poster. He 
seemed to like these gifts. He left without much emotion. We don't know if he'll 
get his civil service job back. Mandela has promised this for those, like Alex, 

who were unjustly fired. So Alex drove away. We still don't know that much about 
him. Jane is going to write him a reference for- another job with an international 
firm. Will we ever see Alex again? 


Monday evening was one of our most exciting times. DeKlerk gave his concession 
speech and Mandela his victory speech. The counting is not done country-wide, but 
it is clear that the ANC has won. We (Jane, Elisabeth and I) watched on TV 

with three young black priests (Father Sibo and two of his friends). They were 
cheering, shouting, fists raised in joy and celebration as Mandela spoke. “Our 
president" they yelled in joy. Jane, Elisabeth and I were shouting with them, 
but in a quieter way. When they played the Nkosi Sikele iAfrika the priests 

sang along loudly with raised fists, not in defiance, but in victory. The three 
of us clasped each other and cried for joy. We then all celebrated together. 
It's emotion hard to describe. Being with people previously denied and oppressed 
when one of their own--imprisoned for years and years--is elected president. A 
miracle from God is a powerful thing to behold. 


Tuesday, May 3 through Sunday, May 8 


By Tuesday afternoon I had left for Grahamstown to be with Simbarashe, Shupie and 
little Joanne for two days. Jane and Elisabeth left Wednesday might for Jo*burg. 

I got back there by noon on Friday. We got together our final reports and said 

our goodbyes. Elisabeth left on the Saturday plane for Germany. Jane and I 

were to leave Sunday afternoon for London. But before leaving we wanted to make 

it to the ecumenical thanksgiving service in Soweto, put on by the South Africa 
Council of Churches. It was a joy! We sat in the stadium among hundreds of church 
women in their bright red uniforms. Before the service started spontaneous singing 
would break out. Hymns of joy, hands waving, some with flags, some with banners. 
Mandela spoke, "The church has had a central part in the struggle." He thanked 
everyone. The people love him. They are responsive to his words. Archbishop 

Tutu conducted a ritual of reconciliation with the leader of the white Dutch 
Reformed Church. The white Afrikaans choir sang with the black Xhosa choir. 
Prayers were given in Afrikaans, English and Xhosa. We sang hymns—-the people 
didn't want to stop--but the service had to go on. At the end we sang Nkosi 

sikele iAfrika--this time along with the traditional Afrikaans anthem. I can't 

see how the people keep from crying when they sing Nkosi sikele... Perhaps 

it is not sentiment they are feeling, but fulfillment. And fulfillment from God, 
in the end, does not surprise these people. toe 
Jane and I were concerned at first about the crowds leaving through small gates. 
We were relieved as everyone left--not pushing and shoving, but dancing and 
singing. We joined the dancing groups and danced, toyi-toyed, all the way out 
of the stadium. The people seemed surprised that we joined them. But I was 
very much at home dancing with the people of God on the occasion of their 
liberation. 
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I'm sitting on the veranda in the warmth of the morning sun. The election is 
over. In four days the new Parliament will be seated. In five days Nelson Mandela 
will be installed as the new President. Work is done and I am resting. As 1 
look out over Grahamstown I see nice homes on one hill and shacks on another. 

The political liberation has been won. The social and economic awaits. More 
struggle--more pain. But there are many people in this land who will continue 
to work for peace and justice. As for me, I am finished here. I have been 
blessed to witness it. Perhaps I will be drawn back here again. I can not say. 
But for now I am done. I am ready to leave and return to my home, my family, 

my church, my country. Throughout this time I have wondered what it would be 
like to have foreigners come to our country and help during a time of crisis and 
hope. I would want to be able to welcome them in a manner equal to how the 
South Africans welcomed us. Right now most South Africans are in a state of 
quiet euphoria. Oh, there are some noisy celebrations. There are also some 
gripings about the vote-counting process and all the delays. But on the streets 
there is relief on the faces of the whites and smiles on the faces of the blacks. 
I know this is temporary and that the reality of a nation still sharply divided 
on racial and economic lines will soon hit again. But for now, we can all 
celebrate the moment in whatever way we may choose. I will be sorry to miss 

the inauguration of Mandela. But I will watch it at home on Tuesday morning 
with Joanne. That will be even better! Reflecting on the power of prayer 
throughout our work for peace in South Africa, I see how important to the process 
was each person who prayed. I saw some amazing things happen. A group of five 
people from five different countries was able to work in peace and with a deep 
respect for the gifts that each one brought. Doors were opened to us in prisons, 
magistrates’ offices, police stations, homes of whites, homes of blacks, that I 
would have never thought possible. The IFP agreed to be in the election through 
the mediation of a Kenyan Christian. People--old, young, disabled, illiterate-- 
voted for the first time ever in their own beloved country. Whites and blacks 
friends and enemies, closed ranks and pulled together for the common good. 

This was God's doing! Prayer was behind it all. I don't know exactly how but 
in blessing South Africa, God has again affirmed people of prayer. If the 
people of South Africa, Phoenixville, etc. had not been praying, I don't know 
what would have happened. But they were! And God honored that prayer. I 

have been privileged to witness this blessing. Thanks be to God through our 
Lord, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


